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Twoevents in November kept the campaign rolling 
and generated much enthusiasm for the new physi- 
calactivities building. 

And the Colonials, playing as if they needed a 
home, have run up some remarkable basketball 
scores. 

Charles E. Smith, chairman of the development 
committee of the Board of Trustees, hosted a lunch- 
eon November 10, at which it was announced that 
pledges and funds on hand totaled over three quar- 
ters of a million. 

When added to the one anda half million set aside 
by the University toward the new building, funds to- 
tal approximately two and a quarter million dollars. 
The building will cost an estimated five million. 


C. Max Farrington, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent, who has engaged in previous attempts to raise 
money fora field house, says: “The initial support 
has been beyond our greatest hopes. The present 
enthusiasm coupled with the positive commitment 
of the University as demonstrated by the personal 
support of members of the Board of Trustees as- 
sures the success of this project.” 

The secondevent was a champagne reception 
given by the Colonials, GW’s booster club for ath- 
letics, November 21 in the ballroom of Marvin Cen- 
ter. The occasion marked the unveiling of the archi- 
tects’ drawings for the building. More than 200 
friends, alumni, and students attended the recep- 
tion. Continued on page 8 
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Space Technology Could Aid Hunger and 
Illiteracy, Von Braun Says 


Wernher Von Braun, vice president 
for engineering and development at 
Fairchild Industries and former dep- 
uty associate administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, delivered the 1972 Frank A. 
Howard Lecture to an audience of some 
1,200 alumni and friends in Lisner Oc- 
tober 30. 

Von Braun, who was introduced by 
President Lloyd Elliott, spoke on pos- 
sible future technological applications 
of the new knowledge gained from the 
U.S.’s explorations in space. Along 
with his lucid explanation of the sever- 
al stages of discovery in space, Von 
Braun showed some magnificent, 
large slides. 

“The Apollo program will probably 
turn out to be one of the wisest invest- 
ments the country has ever made,” he 
said. The many uses of photography in 
space will provide a wealth of informa- 
tion on crops, agricultural conditions, 
and the water supply on earth. 

“You can produce a map,” he noted, 
“showing what is growing and how it 
is growing. I believe that with the pop- 
ulation explosion, the time has come 
that we must establish a worldwide 
food management program and sys- 
tem to get food to where the eaters are.” 

The same principles can be applied 
to mapping sources of minerals and oil, 
he said, and effect great savings in 
map-making techniques, noting that 
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currently it costs some two billion dol- 
lars a year to update maps. 

Two other fields which will benefit 
from space technology are oceanog- 
raphy and meteorology, according to 
Von Braun. The study of urban growth 
will be facilitated, he continued, in 
addition to the search for raw mate- 
rials. 

Efforts to try to modify the weather 
must be carefully coordinated with the 
environment, he warned, but he be- 
lieves that hurricanes may be predicted 
by emergency warnings from buoys 
linked to satellites. 

There are political problems inher- 
ent in implementing the powerful new 
tools gained from space flights, Von 
Braun pointed out, but there can be 
great advantages, especially for poor 
nations. He cited India as an example 
where educational opportunities will 
be extended to a vast population 
through the use of satellite television. 

Dean Harold Liebowitz, of the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science, 
noted that a fund for lectures on engi- 
neering subjects was established by 
the late Frank A. Howard, BME ’11, 
LLB 714, and honorary doctor of sci- 
ence degree 61, during the years he 
served as a University Trustee (47-64). 

The Howard lectures are sponsored 
by the Engineer Alumni Association 
and the School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science. 


Richard Braaten 


Professor Hiram 
Miller Stout, 

SPIA Founding Dean, 
Dies at 67 


Hiram Miller Stout, Professor Emer- 
itus of International Affairs and Poli- 
tical Science, died November 11 of can- 
cer. Aged 67, he had retired earlier in 
the year, having served as the found- 
ing Dean of the School of Public and 
International Affairs beginning in 
1966. 

At the May 14 Commencement exer- 
cises Professor Stout was given emeri- 
tus rank by Provost Harold Bright in 
recognition of his services to his coun- 
try as well as to the University. “In his 
writings he epitomizes those qualities 
of intellectual rigor and professional 
excellence which have characterized 
all of his activities,” the Vice-President 
for Academic Affairs said. 

During World War II Professor Stout 
served with distinction as an intelli- 
gence colonel in London. After the war 
he continued to serve with the Depart- 
ment of State and the newly created 
Central Intelligence Agency. He wrote 
two books on the British government 
and politics. 

Later he was director of the GWU 
Center at the Naval War College in 
Newport, R.I., where he held the Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King Chair of Interna- 
tional Affairs. In 1962 he came to GW 
full time where he set in motion vari- 
ous changes which brought into being 
GW’s graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs. 

In remembrance of Professor Stout’s 
leadership, the Hiram Miller Stout 
Memorial Fund has been established. 
Because one of Dean Stout’s chief in- 
terests was the welfare of the students 
in the School, and because he was 
known for his compassionate han- 
dling of their problems, the memorial 
fund will be used for student assist- 
ance. 

Colleagues remember him as a fine 
teacher, scholar, and human being. 
Those wishing to contribute to the fund 
may make checks payable to the 
George Washington University (Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006), and send them to 
the Office of the Vice President and 
Treasurer with an identifying nota- 
tion or letter. 


GW’s Barry Hyman 
First Congressional 
Fellow in Engineering 


The first engineer to be named a 
Congressional Fellow is Barry I. Hy- 
man, Associate Professor of Applied 
Science, who has taken sabbatical 
leave to work on Capitol Hill. 

The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineering sponsors the new pro- 
gram, which calls for an engineer to 
be associated for a year with a con- 
gressman or congressional committee 
as aresource person. 

One of the ASME goals adopted last 
December is: “To move vigorously 
from what is now a society with essen- 
tially technical concerns to a society 
that, while serving the technical inter- 
ests of its members ever better, is in- 
creasingly professional in its outlook, 
sensitive to the engineer’s responsibil- 
ity to the public’s interest, and dedicat- 
ed to a leadership role in making tech- 
nology a true servant of man.” 

Professor Hyman has been assigned 
to the Senate Commerce Committee, of 
which Senator Warren G. Magnuson is 
chairman. 

He earned his bachelor’s in aeronau- 
tical engineering at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in 1958, his MS in 
1961 at St. Louis University, and his 
PhD in 1965 at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. He has taught at the Univer- 
sity since 1964. 

Professor Hyman’s selection was 
announced by Rogers B. Finch, execu- 
tive director and secretary of the 
ASME. In making the announcement, 
Mr. Finch said that the Washington 
office of ASME would be made availa- 
ble to Professor Hyman, who could call 
on the resources of the Society, when- 
ever necessary 


Over 400 Attend Tax, 
Financial Planning 
Seminar 


More than 400 persons attended a 
day-long seminar December 2 at the 
University on “Personal Tax and Fi- 
nancial Planning.” 

GW law professors, accountants, and 
outside experts led the seminar discus- 
sions at which opportunities for invest- 
ment, gift, and other year-end actions 
were considered. 

David Weaver, Professor of Law, 
who helped organize the first success- 
ful “Estate Planning Seminar” last 
summer spoke as did Michael G. Gal- 
lagher, Associate Professor of Account- 
ing. 

John Holt Myers, an attorney with 
the firm of Williams, Myers and Quig- 
gle, spoke on “Year-end Gifts—Chari- 
table and Otherwise.” Mr. Myers rep- 
resents many colleges, universities 
and other non-profit institutions. A 
limited supply of an outline of his re- 
marks is available on request from the 
Alumni Relations Office. 

Alumnus Sheldon S. Cohen, AA 748, 
BA ’50, JD °52, former Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and Professorial 
Lecturer at the National Law Center, 
along with John C. Mendenhall, part- 
ner in the public accounting firm of 
Arthur Andersen and Company, pre- 


sented “An Evaluation of Tax-Shel- 
tered Investments.” 

The effects of new tax laws will be dis- 
cussed at several alumni meetings 
around the country. 

In response to requests, the Estate 
Planning Seminar will be repeated at 
the University April 14. Washington 
area alumni will receive details on this 
later in the mail. 


America on Rocks 
New TV Showon 
Alcoholism 


“America on the Rocks,” a documen- 


tary on the country’s use and abuse of 


alcohol, had its U.S. premiere over 
WRC-TV January 7. It was produced 
by the Department of Medical and Pub- 
lic Affairs of GW’s Medical Center. 

Documentary cameras were focused 
from Maine to California over a two- 
year period to provide a unique look at 
America’s number one drug problem. 

Host Robert Mitchum examined the 
behavior of the drinking American and 
set the national odds at one-in-ten that 
he will develop an alcohol problem. 
Mitchum describes the abuse of alco- 
hol as a 15 billion dollar annual drain 
affecting 40 million people in Ameri- 
can society. 

This is the latest in a series of Airlie 
productions, of which Murdock Head, 
DDS ’47, University of Louisville, MD 
53, University of Vermont, JD 58, has 
served as Executive Director. Dr. Head 
is chairman of the Department of Med- 
ical and Public Affairs. 

Other television documentaries 
from his department, available for 
public showing, dealt with such sub- 
jects as ecology, air and water pollu- 
tion, and drug abuse. 

“America on the Rocks” was made 
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More than 40 relatives and friends of 
the late Harold Greene watched his 
widow cut the dedication ribbonon the 
study lounge in his memory at Marvin 
Center. President Elliott accompanied 
the group to the President's Lounge 
afterwards where they were guests of 


in cooperation with the National Insti- 
tute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 
the American Academy of Family 
Physicians, and the D.C. Medical So- 
ciety. 

Inquiries should be directed to Airlie 
Center, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Airlie, Va. 22186. 


First Wednesday 
Seminars to Feature 
Women Professors 


The popular “First Wednesday Sem- 
inar” for alumni and faculty will fea- 
ture GW’s women professors this 
spring. 

On the first Wednesday in February 
(the 7th) Eva M. Johnson, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, will lead a 
discussion on clinical psychology of 
childhood adolescence. On March 7 
Linda G. DePauw, Associate Professor 
of American History, will discuss the 
role of women in the American Revo- 
lution. On April 4 Norma M. Loesser, 
Assistant Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration and Assistant Dean of 
the School of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration, will discuss 
women in management. 

Discussions generally take place in 
the Alumni Lounge, 2000 H Street, at 
8 p.m. Alumni should call the Alumni 
Relations Office (676-6435) to insure 
that adequate space and parking 
places are available. 

The General Alumni Association’s 
cultural series will conclude this spring 
with a special presentation on the aes- 
thetics of modern dance by Maida R. 
Withers, Associate Professor of Physi- 
cal Education. The lecture-demonstra- 
tion will be given in the Marvin Thea- 
tre Wednesday, April 25. 
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the University ata luncheon. The Har- 
old Greene Memorial Lounge was 

made possible bya gift from Potomac 
Temporaries, an employment agency, 
of which the late Mr. Greene was found- 
erand president. 


Gilbert Gude, MA ’58, recipient of 
GW’s Alumni Achievement Award at 
the February, 1971, sesquicentennial 
convocation, was re-elected to the 
House of Representatives for a fourth 
term from Maryland’s Eighth District 
(largely Montgomery County). Con- 
gressman Gude is a Republican. 


Senator William L. Scott, LLB ’38, 
LLM ’39, MPL ’39, is Virginia’s first 


popularly elected Republican senator, 


the only one in the nation to defeat an 
incumbent Democrat. 

Senator Scott was the honored guest 
and principal speaker at the Law 
Alumni luncheon January 17 held at 
the National Lawyers Club. 


Stanford E. Parris, JD °58, and vot- 
ed Outstanding Law Student of 1958, 
was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives from Virginia’s Eighth Congres- 
sional District. Congressman Parris, a 
Republican, occupies the seat formerly 


held by William L. Scott. 


Joel T. Broyhill, who attended GW, 
was re-elected for the eleventh time to 
the House of Representatives from Vir- 
ginia’s Tenth Congressional District 
(all of Arlington County and some pre- 
cincts in Alexandria and in Fairfax 
and Loudon Counties). Congressman 
Broyhill is a Republican. 


Goodloe Byron, JD "53, was re-elect- 
ed toa second term in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the Sixth District of 
Maryland. Congressman Byron is a 
Democrat. 
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Art Students Design Marvin Gallery Exhibits 


The third floor gallery in the Marvin 
Center has housed a succession of col- 
orful exhibits this year. Most of them 
were arranged by GW students major- 
ing in art or art history who combine 
actual working experience as “cura- 
tors” with written assignments for 
academic credit. 

Chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Center’s Program Board is Linda Har- 
ris, a junior. She is charged with the 
responsibility of keeping the glass cas- 
es lining the third floor corridor filled 
with a variety of exhibits. Linda’s 
other committee member is sophomore 
Sally Gluckson, who replaced Linda as 
“curator” during the spring semester. 
(Linda is in Florence, Italy, studying 
art.) 

Linda Harris’s semester paper in 
Experimental Humanities consisted 
of an illustrated journal describing 
how she and her assistants planned 
the exhibits, the work involved, and the 
results as shown in photographs of the 
exhibits. 

The first exhibit for 1973 was en- 
titled “New Year’s Show and Sell.” On 
display were all kinds of art creations 
by GW students—all for sale. The next 
show during late February and March 
will consist of art collections and ob- 
jets d’art owned by faculty members. 
The final show of the year will display 
winning photographs by student pho- 
tographers. The pictures will be judged 
by a committee outside the University. 


A stylized figure of a man playing a 
saxophone by Turker Ozdogan, MFA 
72. 
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(Left to right) Linda Harris, “curator” 
of the third floor gallery with an assist- 
ant, Sally Gluckson. 


Ceramics by Turker Ozdogan, MFA 
72, included drinking vessels and oth- 
er glazed pottery inspired by Middle 
East civilizations. 
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“Old Time Americana” was the title of 
a show last fall lent by Alumnus Paul 


Pascal, LLB 65. 
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Bud Gray 


described what 

en went on behind 

FBI agents tried to 

Southern Airways jet 

Poli at an Orlando, 

O cy at Director Gray 
spoke at thedin- 

er nerdance celebrating 

Founders Day of the National Law Center held in 

which the new FBI Director and Mrs. Gray were 

honored guests. The DC-9 with 31 aboard had been 


L. Patrick Gray III, JD ’49, 

ray **:: Director of the Federal 

Bureau of Investigation, 

the scenes when 

save a hijacked 

Florida, airport. 

the 107th Annual 

the Marvin Center ballroom November 17, at 
in the air for 20 hours in a hair-raising flight be- 


tween Canada and Florida, stopping for refueling 
at various airports and reportedly picking up two 
million dollars in ransom money. 

At the Orlando airport, Gray said, FBI agents 
were posted “directly underneath” the plane, hav- 
ing rehearsed their roles previously for a rescue 
mission. Unfortunately, the plane suddenly began 
to move, “blasting some of these men off their feet 
and rolling them over and over.” 

It was for this reason, Gray explained, the men 
fired their guns at the tires of the jetliner, some 
from a distance of only six inches. In response to 
public criticism that shot-out tires endangered the 
lives of the crew and passengers, Gray said he took 
full responsibility. He cited this incident as an ex- 
ample of the key factors in the decision-making 
process. The judgments he made were “human 

. very possibly flawed, and dependent on the 
balancing of risks and rewards.” 

The plane landed safely in Havana, Cuba, 
where the runway was treated to minimize the 
hazards, and the passengers and crew were then 
returned to the United States. 

President Lloyd Elliott presented Director Gray 
with the Distinguished Alumnus Award. Jacob A. 
Stein, JD’48, served as master of ceremonies. 
Philip F. Herrick, LLB ’33, retiring president of the 


Patrick Gray, new Acting Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and President Lloyd Elliott. 
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GW Law Association, was given the Past Presi- 
dents Award by Marion Edwyn Harrison, LLB ’54, 
vice president. 

Officers elected for the 1973 year are F. Elwood 
Davis, LLB ’43, president; Mr. Harrison, first vice 
president; Richard A. Ward, JD ’65, second vice 
president; Betty Ann Thompson, LLB ’48, third 
vice president; Michael P. Bentzen, JD ’64, secre- 
tary; and Donald L. Mooers, LLB ’63, treasurer. 

British singer Beryl Middleton, accompanied by 
the Jack Wolfe quartet, sang a variety of ballads 
and popular songs. A strolling trio from Sidney’s 
orchestra furnished music during the reception 
preceding the dinner. 

Approximately 320 law alumni and their guests 
attended the dinner. Additional alumni who came 
to the reception had to be turned away because 
they failed to make dinner reservations. 

The occasion marked a milestone, according 
to Law Alumni Relations Director Clifford Dou- 
gherty. Never before in recent times have “we had 
to turn away” members of the association due to 
an overcrowded ballroom. 

The next Founders Day celebration will be held 
November 16, 1973. Colonel Dougherty advises 
law alumni to make their reservations early, so 
thatnooneneed be turned away. 
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Hero/Anti-Hero: The IBM 370-Model 145 
Computer 

Main Role-Player: Game Director 

Supporting Roles: Elite Decision Makers (Politi- 
cians), Developers, Industrialists, City and Coun- 
ty Planners, Concerned Citizens, Newspaper and 
TV Reporters. 

Place: APEX (modeled on Lansing, Michigan) 
Purpose: To train Air Pollution Control Officers 
(and incidentally, demonstrate an educational 
tool) 

Time: WHIZ. . . 
dayandahalf. 


or Three Years condensed into a 


GW engineering 
professors, Ar- 
nold Meltzer and 
Theodore Toridis, 
journeyed to Rut- 
gers University last 


fall where they 
engaged in some 
game-Playing. 


The us "= exercises 
are called, inno- 
cently enough, 
Air Pollution pus The reader might 
think that all the role-player, the Air Pollution 
Control Officer, has to dois consider the prevailing 
winds, the typography of the land, the location of 
polluting sources, and make recommendations. 
Nothing so simple. The game, which the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency brought to the GW cam- 
pus in November, at the request of Professors Melt- 
zer and Toridis, gave 80 persons a chance to play 
roles different from those in their everyday lives 
and gain both a bird’s eye-view and a worm’s eye- 
view of like it is. It might be called a miniaturized 
speed-up of “democracy at work” in a large Mid- 
western industrial city. 

The role-players came from the University, the 
U.S. Information Agency, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Foreign Service, the Montgomery 
County government, Howard University, the Pub- 
lic Health Service, the Coalition for Clean Air— 
from both the private and public sector. 

The instructors came from the Comex Research 
Project, School of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. They had written the 
exercises and manuals in cooperation with the 
Environmental Simulation Laboratory of the 
School of Natural Resources, University of Michi- 
gan. 

The leaders, including the Game Director, came 
from the Environmental Protection Agency, and 
the Game Director himself at times played such 
other roles as judge, labor leader, or, after it was all 
Over, discussion leader. 

Role-playing isn’t new. The Department of De- 
fense has used itin war games for years. Psycholo- 
gists and others in the field of human behavior 
have used it to help individuals gain insight into 
their own and others’ hangups. 

But the Air Pollution Exercises turned out to be 
a more complicated set of games and role-playing 
than the players anticipated. Ideally, three to five 
days should be allotted. At GW there were three 
three-hour sessions, and each session represented 
a cycle or one year in the history of APEX. 

Each role-player except the reporters received a 


manual of some 70 pages with instructions and in- 
formation on which decisions were to be made. 
And after each cycle the Computer furnished the 
Politician or County Planner with a printout, on 
the basis of which he had to determine his next 
plays. 

In the free-for-all evaluation after it was all 
over, some role-players said they were just begin- 
ning to warm up when the three cycles ended. 

The Computer played it cool throughout. Each 
role-player received a copy of the computerized 
newspaper at the beginning of each cycle describ- 
ing new developments in APEX. EPA officers and 
GW graduate students in engineering poured the 
information into the IBM 370 Model after each 
cycle. In addition to individual, personalized print- 
outs for each role-player, there was the APEX 
newspaper available to all, ifone could find time to 
read it. 

Professor Meltzer and Jeanne R. Nevin reported 
over closed circuit TV the results of the elections, a 
judge’s decision on a polluting industry, public 
hearings for a rate increase by Shear Power Com- 
pany, and so forth. 

County Politician #1, played by Joseph Cerio, an 
employee development specialist at the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, was defeated by Concerned 
Citizen #1, played by Ben Linsky, a University of 
West Virginia professor, who represented a coali- 


Conferring with a County Planner (left) 
are Eva June and Harry Kramer, of 
EPA’s Office of Manpower Development. 


Raymond R. Fox, Professor of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science,and Ali 

M. Kiper, Associate Professor of Engi- 
neering, played the role of City Politicians. 


ary 
- POLITICIANS 


Lee Salsberry 


tion of conservationists, civil libertarians, and 
other citizens fighting the power structure. 

In another political upset Robert L. Burke, who 
seemed a natural as County Politician #4, showing 
up on all occasions to speak on behalf of the work- 
ers in the central city, was defeated by Bernard 
Engel, a Foreign Service Officer, who played the 
role of Industrialist #5. Mr. Burke in the discussion 
afterwards was told he hadn’t read his manual 
carefully. He was supposed to be representing an 
affluent, suburban area. 

Raymond R. Fox, Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science, played the role of City Politician 
in Ward II. He was reelected. 

Professor Meltzer, who teaches computer sci- 
ence, says the professors in civil and mechanical 
engineering are considering some EPA role-play- 
ing exercises that are more up-to-date. The Air 
Pollution Exercises were written before air pollu- 
tion laws went into effect. One titled City IV might 
become a supplementary teaching tool with the 
exercises stretched over an entire semester, with, 
say, aclass once a week engaging in role-playing. 

Whether the engineering professors adopt role- 
playing as an adjunct teaching tool or present ad- 
ditional EPA exercises as an educational service to 
the metropolitan area, the role of the Computer 
will remain indisputable. No longer a passing fan- 
cy, the Computer is here to stay.—ewz 


A tense moment in the Air Pollution 
Exercises when Game Director Charles 
Pratt (seated at right) plays the role of 
a Labor Leader and threatens a strike. 
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“A Place For Us” Continued From Page 1. 


President of the Colonials, Martin “Bo” Kirsch, 
AA ’48, LLB ’51, announced the club would assume 
responsibility for raising a half million dollars to- 
ward the new building. 

Of the 5,000 seats planned for the basketball 
arena, approximately 500 will be VIP seats having 
backs and arm rests and located at midcourt. Per- 
sons who contribute $1,000 or more will hold a VIP 
seat with the lifetime privilege of purchasing season 
tickets to the intercollegiate basketball games. Pres- 
ident Kirsch said that 70 VIP seats had already been 
reserved by donors. 

Groundbreaking is scheduled for this summer. 
Every effort will be made to complete the basketball 
arena in time to give the Colonials their new home 
for the 1974-75 season. 

In addition to basketball courts, the building will 
house an AAU-sized swimming pool, courts for oth- 
ersports, and offices for physical education teach- 
ers and athletic directors. 

Basketball Coach Carl Slone, who spokeat the 
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Smith luncheon, promised a team worthy of the new 
building. Quoting froma song in “West Side Story” 
thewords“. . .there’saplaceforus. .” Coach 
Slone said that for too long the Colonials have been 
crossing the Potomac to play theirhome games in 
the Fort Myer gymnasium. 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, BA’51, alumnitrustee, a 
past president of the General Alumni Association, 
and prominent Washington businessman, was 
named chairman of the activities building fund com- 
mittee. 

Ahandsome booklet, pinpointing the history of 
sports at the University since its founding in 1821, 
was distributed at the champagne reception. Archi- 
tects’ plans for the interiors and a drawing of the ex- 
terior were reproduced in the booklet, which con- 
tains also the following chart labeled Gift Opportu- 
nities: 


Activities BUIIGING ..............cceeeeeesseeeeeeeeeesee 1,000,000 
Malin, GYMRESIOM ix... 5.02.25 .05--. Sa deo enone 500,000 
Swimmiigroer = ae. 250,000 


All Purpose Areas (2) i oren anna 
Locker Rooms (Ihin 


Handball/Squash/Paddle 


TRON iB CMR scree tlie sben dansi dsan 
ClASS WO S daas dorsan sinises: 
Concession Areas (2)... 
TIGANE AOO S i ro aia oa 
CHASSTOOMS le) a ni a ENEL A 
Team Locker Rooms (6)........5 scissa. 
Equipment Rooms (3).............c00-000+++ 
Physical Education Office ................... 
Physical Education Offices (4)............ 


Physical Education Equipment 


foomo (Dhue eai oish idean 
Athletic OEO EA eeaeee ak 
Athletic OMiGes (8) n 
Donor Hliagite i512. av. ua ne Ras 
Arm Chair Seats (500): 8. 22 oe 


200,000 
125,000 
100,000 
75,000 
50,000 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
35,000 
35,000 
25,000 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 


15,000 
15,000 
10,000 
5,000 
1,000 


Thaddeus A. Lindner, BA ’51, trustee 
and a past president of the General 
Alumni Association, is chairman of the 
activities building fund committee. 


Reni 


To aid in the construction of the $5,000,000 Activities Building at George Washington University, | hereby pledge: 


oa 3 19 a 

Thesum of z ($ 2 t2) 

Tobe paige SNAN Aa | O | would like further information. Please send mea 
$ y 19. copy of the Activities Building Booklet. 
$ 19 
$ 19 


Gift designation = ENE ees perl us Ss 


Checks should be made payable to The George Washington University Activities Building Fund 
and mailed to the George Washington University, 
Office of Development, Washington, D. C. 20006. 


Name 


Address 


City ____ State Zip 
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A totally “mar- 


ence” is the way 
K not only students 
GW administra- 


tor and his wife, a public high school 

teacher, summed up their reactions to 

the Summer Institute in Israel. The sec- 

ond summer institute or- 

ganized by GW’s Depart- 

ment of Religion took place 

last summer. A third will be held during seven 

weeksin July and August 1973. The academic pro- 

gram consists of “on the site” teaching of both an- 

cient and contemporary history, archaeology, liter- 
ature and theology in that troubled land. 

“Under the expert and scholarly guidance of Pro- 

fessor of Religion Robert Jones and Rabbi Martin 

S. Halpern, it was indubitably, truly, an emotional 
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Moving Visit to a Birthplace 
of Religion 


experience,” states Charles Wender, a Jewish the- 
ology major at Georgetown University. “I wanted 
the ecumenical approach, and that is what Profes- 
sor Jones gave us. I was familiar with Judaism, 
but his discussions of Christian and Islamic tra- 
ditions in that part of the world gave me a synthe- 
sis of three major religions that will abide with me 
all my life.” 

The experiences deepened Wender’s resolve to 
become a rabbi and teacher. He had visited Israel 
previously on what he describes now as “a super- 
ficial ten-day trip.” He plans now to return and 
study at the Hebrew Union College. With this in 


mind, he has enrolled through the Consortium of 
Washington-area Universities in a course in the 
Hebrew language at American University, while 
at Georgetown he is continuing his courses in Jew- 
ish studies. 

A George Washington University student, who 
also attended the summer institute, a Presbyteri- 
an, agrees with Wender that the single most mov- 
ing experience occurred on Tisha B’Av (Day of 
Lamentations) when they visited the Western 
Wall(theold Wailing Wall) in Jerusalem. The wall 
is all that remains of the second Jewish temple de- 
stroyed by the Romansin 70 A.D. 

Thousands of members of the Jewish faith fast 
on this day and mourn at the wall the tragic events 
of their long history. “I felt the ruach—the spirit 
of my people there,” says Wender. 

“It was very touching,” GW’s Jeff Tippner adds. 
“I saw quite a few tears. I saw an American Jew- 
ish father lift his son to the wall and remind him 


Photo left: 

“Never again” is the symbol of resist- 
ance the Jewish people feel when they 
recall the long-ago surrender of their 
ancestors at Masada, a fortress built 
by Herod the Great in old Judea. 


Photo right: 

Mrs. Ruth Amiran, who directs the 
digs at Arad, arranges for the use of a 
bulldozer with an Arab sheik and his 
laborers. 


Photo below: 

Statue to Job in a garden at Yad Vash- 
en, memorializing Holocaust, the de- 
struction of Jews in World War II. 


of some of the tragic events—such as the six mil- 


” 


lion Jews killed in Germany during World War II. 

An Islamic temple, the Dome of Rock, now cov- 
ers the site of the former Jewish temple. 

To study three major religions at their birth- 
place, Tippner observed, helps one place them in 
proper historical perspective. The students also 
learned about Israel’s problems today, with Israeli 
lecturers meeting with them on nine different sub- 
jects, ranging from Israeli foreign policy to minor- 


ities in Israel and the kibbutz and other forms of 


social patterns. 

There are two kinds of kibbutzim, the religious 
and the secular, and institute members visited 
both. Jeff said he preferred the religious, where 
parents and children stayed together and prac- 
ticed their religion daily. “I learned a lot about the 
Jewish dietary laws,” he added. 

There is nothing quite like the Jewish Sabbath, 
which begins at sundown Friday and ends at sun- 


down Saturday. Suddenly the thoroughfares 
which have been almost empty are filled with peo- 
ple, cars jam the streets, the stores are opened. 
“Everybody seems to let off steam,” Jeff says. 

June Canterbury, a junior at GW and a Baptist, 
says her experiences with the summer institute 
“made the Bible come alive for me. We visited the 
places I had heard about all my life—Bethlehem, 
the Mount of Olives, and Galilee where Jesus 
spent so much of his ministry. We Christians were 
a minority in the institute, and since this was my 
first contact with Jewish people—I didn’t even 
have a Jewish friend before I went to Israel—I 
think that was the most meaningful part of the 
seven weeks for me.” 

June has been a secretary attending GW part- 
time. Now she plans to spend full-time studying 
and completing courses for her degree. 

Students became archaeologists for a week 
when they helped excavate the remains of Arad 
under the supervision of Mrs. Ruth Amiran, a 
world authority on pottery of the Near East. She is 
also rated the best all-round archaeologist in Isra- 
el, according to Professor Jones. Mrs. Amiran, 
who is associated with the Israel Museum, is di- 
recting the excavation of the 25-acre city of Arad, 
thought to be the first “planned” city, dating back 
to 3,000 B.C. Arad has turrets, walls, streets, open 
spaces, publicand private houses, and temples. 

The group took a bus from their hotel every 
morning about 5 a.m. to the Arad site and worked 
until around noon. They then returned to their ho- 
tel, not venturing out again until the desert sun 
went down. Various objects they had dug up, such 
as a stone weapon, a scythe, an antique hair re- 
mover or shaver, were washed and were examined 
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photos by Marian Jones 


in the laboratory. If significant, they were num- 
bered and sent to the Israel Museum. 

“We visited eight to ten other excavations, such 
as Jericho, thought to be the oldest city,” Professor 
Jones recalls, “but Arad was a happy choice for 
our digs. Only about a foot of earth covered the re- 
mains. It was like a one-layer cake.” 

The institute spent two weeks studying Jerusa- 
lem and its environs, a week in the Negev, a week 
in Tiberias and Upper Galilee, a week around Hai- 
fa and Lower Galilee, and a week in the Natanyea- 
Tel Aviv area. 

Weekends were free for recreation and cultural 
activities, such as swimming in the Dead Sea and 
the Mediterranean, attending folk dances, modern 
dance recitals, and symphony concerts. 

Before taking off from Kennedy International 
Airport, students were required to read seven 
books: Isidore Epstein’s Judaism; Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s Primitive Christianity in its Environ- 
ment; Alfred Guillaume’s Islam, T.H. Gaster’s 
The Dead Sea Scriptures; K.M. Kenyon’s Begin- 
ning in Archaeology; Bernard Bamberger’s The Bi- 
ble, A Modern Jewish Approach; Ernst Ludwig 
Ehrlich’s A Concise History of Israel: D.N. Freed- 
man, Ed., New Directions in Biblical Archaeology; 
and James Parkes’ Whose Land? A History of the 
Peoples of Palestine. 

The only book the students were required to car- 
ry with them in Israel was the Bible. 

Their grades for the six hours of credit were 
based on participation in discussions and a per- 
sonal journal kept during the seven weeks. One 
GW student submitted a journal of over 200 type- 
written pages after his return to the States. 

In addition to GW and other Washington-area 
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Institute members gather at the Hillof 
the Bell, the site of intensive fighting 
during the Six-Day War and now a 
memorial to the war dead. 


Photo right: 

Dome of Rock, a Moslem holy place, 
occupies the site of the Temple to Solo- 
mon, destroyed by the Romans. 


Photo below: 

Remains of asynagogue at Caper- 
naum, probably from the 2nd or 3rd 
century of the Common Era. 


Universities represented, students joined the in- 
stitute from Adelphi, LaFayette, Boston, Emory, 
and Oberlin. 

“The interdisciplinary approach, the exposure 
to different cultures, and the encounter with three 
major religions—in the womb—so to speak,” Pro- 
fessor Jones observes, “had a by-product for the 
students. The experiences gave an emotional reali- 
ty to their own religious faith and an insight into 
the religious convictions of others.” 

The deadline for applications for the third Sum- 
mer Institute in Israel is April 1, or the first 35 
students to register through GW’s Department of 
Religion. 

Professor Robert G. Jones, who did research on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls at Yale University and 
earned both his BD and PhD there, serves as 
Chairman of the Department of Religion. The 
other teacher in the institute is Rabbi Martin S. 
Halpern, who lectures for the Department of Re- 
ligion, and who is Spiritual Leader of Shaare Tefi- 
la Congregation in Silver Spring, Md. 
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J. Dallas Shirley, BS 
’36 and MAE ’45, a 
past president of the 
General Alumni As- 
sociation, will serve 


jp as Chairman of the 
“George 

telethons 

this spring. In addi- 

Ofi tion to coordinating a 
four-week telethon in 

the greater Washing- 

“Geo ton area, Chairman 
ree rene will also di- 

rect six out-of- 


town sessions as 
part of the 1972- 


73 Annual 
elethons zn. Shirley 
paign. Shirley 


joins Donald C. Cook, National Chairman, in urg- 
ing all alumni and friends to participate and help 
achieve this year’s one million dollar Annual 
Fund goal. “My telethon goal,” says Mr. Shirley, 
“is to try to have each school andorganization with- 
in the University participate for at least one call- 
ing period.” 


J. Dallas Shirley, National Telethon Chairman 


The Washington, D.C., telethon, conducted on 
campus in the Marvin Center, will run Monday 
through Thursday, beginning March 19, and con- 
tinue until April 12. Last year approximately 400 
alumni, students, and friends manned the phones 
during the 7:00 to 9:30 p.m. calling periods. For the 
first time the telethons this year will take place 
during a two-hour period in the afternoons in or- 


der to reach those unavailable in the evening and , 


to give volunteers greater opportunity for partici- 
pation. 

Anyone interested in the telethons may receive 
further information by contacting either Mr. 
Shirley or Don DiJulia, Director of Alumni Sup- 
port, at the Office of Development, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20006 (676- 
6415), or get in touch with your regional chairmen 
listed below: 


Alumni Contact 


City Dates Location 

Baltimore March5-6 C & P Telephone Company of Maryland William Knorr 
Mondayand 323 North Charles St. (301) 265-7597 
Tuesday Baltimore, Md. 

Chicago March 12-13 Illinois Bell Mrs. Carol Napper 
Mondayand 225 West Randolph Street (312) 482-9270 
Tuesday Chicago, Ill. 

Washington March19-22 GWU Marvin Center J. Dallas Shirley Don Di Julia 

26-29 21st&H Streets, N.W. Nat. Telethon Chmn. Director 
April 2-5 4th Floor 524-2968 Alumni Support 
9-12 Washington, D.C. 676-6415 

Monday thru 
Thurs. each 
week 

Boston April 24-25 New England Telephone Company Charles Pfund 
Tuesdayand 101 Huntington Avenue, #1750 (617) 426-9180 
Wednesday Boston, Mass. 

New York April 30 New York Telephone Company Arthur Mintz 
May 1-2 393 Seventh Avenue (516) 593-3171 
Mondaythru NewYork,N.Y. 
Wednesday 

Tidewater May 7-8 GWU Tidewater Center Dr. Robert Sedwick 
Mondayand 2019 Cunningham Dr. (703) 838-8444 
Tuesday Hampton, Va. 

Philadelphia May9-10 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Jay Bomze 


Wednesday 4 Penn Center 
and Thursday Philadelphia, Pa. 


(215) WA 5-5679 
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Samuel W. Keller, LLB ’62, was re- 
cently appointed Director of Adminis- 
tration and Management at Goddard 
Space Flight Center, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 


DGSC 
Colonel Edwin S. Goepper, MBA 
’68, has been appointed Deputy Com- 
mander of the Defense General Supply 
Center in Richmond, Virginia. 


Ernest G. Barnes, JD ’60, veteran 
attorney with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, was named administrative 
law judge and assistant director of the 
FTC’s Office of Administrative Law 
Judges in December. 


Colonel Thomas E. Schaefer, MBA 
’64, recently received the Meritorious 
Service Award at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama. Col. Shaefer was cited 
for his outstanding performance as 
operations inspector at the Air Force 
Inspection and Safety Center, Norton 
AFB, California. 


Watkins Awarded 
German Cross of 
Merit for Manuscript 
Sleuthing 


Kennedy C. Watkins, BA °32, LLB 
36 (LLM ’37 Harvard), was given the 
Cross of Merit, First Class, by the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in July 1972. 

The parliamentary body, the Bunde- 
stag, voted to honor Mr. Watkins “for 
his successful efforts resulting in the 
return to the German people of their 
works of art, vital to their history and 
culture which were believed to be irre- 
trievably lost.” 

After World War II the German Em- 
bassy had requested assistance from 
the Department of State, the Secret 
Service, and the FBI in trying to locate 
a missing page from Hildebrandlied, 
the first poem in German written about 
800 AD and as important as Beowulf is 
in English literature. Also missing was 
an illustrated copy of Willahelm Co- 
dek, written and designed by monks at 
Fulda about 1300. The 600-page book 
with hand-tooled leather bindings and 
hand-painted designs on parchment 
has been returned to its former home— 
the museum at Kassel near the Fulda 
monastery. 

After Mr. Watkins retired as Secre- 
tary of the National Gallery of Art in 
1971, he volunteered as a private citi- 
zen to help locate the two manuscripts 
which were thought to be hopelessly 
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lost. In view of his years at the Nation- 
al Gallery, Mr. Watkins was acquaint- 
ed with the special interests of collec- 
tors and various museums. His sleuth- 
ing efforts bore fruit and earned him 
the lasting gratitude of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. ` 

The Watkins family, of Washington, 
D.C., have historic associations with 
the University. Mr. Watkins’ great 
grandfather, John Clement Kennedy, 
taught in Iaw school. His wife, the for- 
mer Judith Goodwyn Wood, earned 
both bachelor and master’s degrees in 
Romance languages at GW. Their two 
daughters are also graduates of the 
University. Mary Watkins Hardaway, 
BA ’68, was named to Phi Beta Kappa. 
Judith Goodwyn Watkins earned a BA 
in art in February 1972. 


President Elliott 
Appoints Commission 
ToStudy Alumni Role 


President Lloyd H. Elliott announced 
the appointment recently of a Commis- 
sion on Alumni Program Goals. The 
commission is expected to provide 
guidelines for greater alumni partici- 
pation and involvement in University 
life. 

“The thrust of this study,” according 
to a resolution presented by the Gov- 
erning Board of the General Alumni 
Association to President Elliott, 
“should be to determine where the 
alumni program should be headed in 
the next five to ten years.” 

The following alumni representing 
various schools and colleges of the Uni- 
versity have been appointed to the 
commission: 

Jerome Canter, MD’55, Medicine; 

Lou Bernard (Mrs. A. George) Cook, 
BA’58, Education; 

Fred H. Daly, JD ’66, National Law 
Center; 

Dorothy Ames (Mrs. Leonard H.) 
Marks, AA ’38, BA ’40, Columbian 
College; 

L. James Morse, AA ’64, BA 66, Public 


and International Affairs; 

David G. Speck, BA ’67, MA ’68, Co- 
lumbian College and Education; 
James C. Van Story Jr., AA ’47, BA 

48, MA °49, Columbian College and 

Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 

ences; 

Linda Larsen (Mrs. James W.) Ziglar, 

BA ’68, Columbian College. 

Everett H. Bellows, AA ’37, BA 739, 
MA ’41, alumni trustee and Vice Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, will serve 
as chairman of the commission. Lyn 
Henderson (Mrs. William G.) Clark, 
AA’52, BA’54, President of the Gener- 
al Alumni Association, and E. A. Ware- 
ham III, BEE 53, Vice President, will 
serve as ex-officio members. 

Commission members plan to inter- 
view numbers of alumni, faculty, stu- 
dents, and staff. Voluntary statements 
of views are also welcomed. Comments 
may be sent to the Commission on 
Alumni Program Goals in care of the 
Alumni Relations Office, the George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D.C., 20006. 


Change and How to 
Cope is Alumni 
College Topic 


Hurricane Agnes played havoc last 
summer with the third alumni college, 
so Ellwood Smith, Director of Alumni 
Relaticns, will present a capsulized 
version of the 1972 program. 

It will be a one-day affair on Satur- 
day, February 24, from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Tuition is $8.00, including lec- 
tures, luncheon, coffee breaks, and 
cocktails. The placeis Marvin Center. 

The program consists of the follow- 
ing lectures and discussions, all center- 
ing around “Change in Society” and 
how to cope: 

“The Behavioral Sciences as Cause 
and Cure of the Problem of Change,” 
James Mosel, Professor of Psychology 
and Chairman of the Department; 

“Law: Biased Reporter of Change,” 


Irving Kayton, Professor of Law, Di- 
rector of the Computers-in-Law Insti- 
tute, and Director of the Patent Law 
Program; 

“Population and Environment: 
Doom or Deliverance?” Stefan O. 
Schiff, Associate Professor of Zoology; 
and 

“Religion and Change,” Harry E. 
Yeide, Associate Professor of Religion 
and Assistant Dean of Columbian Col- 
lege. 

Reservations may be made through 
the office of Alumni Relations, the 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


Cook Urges Alumni 
Leadership at Annual 
Fund Luncheon 


The National Geographic Society in 
Washington was the site on November 
29 of the University’s Annual Fund 
campaign luncheon. Luncheon host 
and University Trustee Dr. Melville 
Bell Grosvenor welcomed and intro- 
duced his replacement as National 
Chairman of the GW Annual Fund, 
Donald C. Cook, University Trustee. 
President Lloyd H. Elliott noted the 
unanimous attendance of the deans 
from the University schools and their 
respective annual fund chairmen for 
each school. 

In commenting on the current An- 
nual Fund goal of $1,000,000, President 
Elliott noted that George Washington 
University is one of the few private 
universities operating in the black. 
“With the attainment of our million 
dollar goal,” President Elliott said, 
“this University will take its proper 
place with the other great and finan- 
cially stable private universities in this 
nation, such as Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton and others.” 

Mr. Cook, president and chairman 
of the board of American Electric 
Power Company, urged all the deans 
and school chairmen “to display the 


leadership necessary to show our alum- 
ni and friends that our cause is worthy 
of support.” He emphasized: “All of 
us have taken something from society 
at one time or another, and it is our re- 
sponsibility to put something back.” 

The deans and Annual Fund chair- 
men engaged in some good-natured 
challenging of each other that promis- 
es healthy competition among the var- 
ious schools. Everyone noted that the 
time is short as the Annual Support 
Campaign for the current year ends 
June 30, 1973. Alumni were urged to 
join in the efforts of their respective 
class chairmen to help the Annual 
Fund reach its record goal. 

Chairmen by school are: College of 
General Studies, Chairman J. Harri- 
son Managan; Columbian College, 
Chairman Richard A. Harrison; Edu- 
cation, Chairman James Decker; En- 
gineering, Chairman William Holt; 
Faculty, Chairman Edwin Stevens; 
Government and Business, Chairman 
Abe Pollin; Graduate School, Chair- 
man James Coberly; National Law 
Center, Chairman Betty Ann Thomp- 
son; Medicine, Chairman Marvin Foot- 
er; and Public and International Af- 
fairs, Chairman James J. Knicely. 


Dixon Named to 
High Legal Post 


President Nixon has appointed Law 
Professor Robert G. Dixon Jr., LLB 56, 
as the new assistant attorney general 


for the Justice Department’s Office of 


Legal Counsel. He replaces Professor 


Roger C. Cramton of the University of 


Michigan. 

Teaching at the Law Center since 
1956, Dixon is considered one of the 
nation’s leading experts on legislative 
reapportionment. His book, Democrat- 
ic Representation, won a Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation Book Award in 
1969. In his new position, Professor 
Dixon will serve as an advisor in policy 
development at the Department of Jus- 
tice and the White House. 


Her Honor, Michigan Supreme 
Court Judge Mary Stallings Cole- 
man, JD ’39, is the first woman to be 
elected to Michigan’s highest court. 


Joseph B. Danzansky, AA 32, BA 
°35, LLB ’36, a University Trustee 
and President of Giant Food, is cur- 
rently serving as Chairman of the 
Community Support phase of the 1972- 
73 Annual Fund Drive. Joe Danzansky 
is known for his leadership in the 
Washington business community and 
his efforts in behalf of philanthropic 


causes. 


Her Honor, Judge JoAnne Kiely 
Kulawiz, JD ’59, early in 1972 was 
the first woman to be appointed to Con- 
necticut’s Circuit Court as a trial judge. 
At age 37 she is also the youngest cir- 
cuit judge in the state. 


Wide World 


Judge Coleman formerly had served 
as a judge of Calhoun County’s Pro- 
bate and Juvenile Court since 1961. 
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This 11 x 14 print of the University 
Yard is the first in a series to be pre- 
sented annually to members of GW 
Associates for Progress. The new club, 
composed of members who contribute 
$150 or more per year, is anoutgrowth 
of the Sesquicentennial Club of the 
1971-72 sesquicentennial year. The 
printis contained ina handsome sim- 
ulated leather folder with inscriptions 
printed in gold. 


Another Tax-Saving Way To Make 


A Significant Gift To 


George Washington University ... 


Life Insurance 


By giving GW an insurance policy with 
the University designated as irrevocable 
beneficiary, you may deduct for income 
tax purposes an amount approximately 
equal to the cash surrender value on the 
date of the gift. 


If you continue to pay premiums on 
sucha policy, the premium payments 
are deductible in the years in which they 
are paid. 


Director of Deferred Giving 
George Washington University 
Office of Development 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


If you give GW a fully paid policy, you 
have an income tax deduction in the 
year of the gift amounting to what it 
would cost you at your present age to 
replace the contributed policy. 


This is another tax-saving way to con- 
tribute to GW and to share in its signifi- 
cant educational programs. 


’ 


Class 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Please send me additional information on “Giving Through Life Insurance.’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Drama Dropriment, 
“The Serpentof Ai, 
by William Abbay, 
arvin Theatre, 
p.m., with a 2 p.m. 
matineeon the 10th 


7th 

First Wednesday 
Seminar. “Clinical 
Psychology of Child- 
hood Adolescence,” 
EvaJohnson, Asso- 
ciate Professor of 
Psychology, Alumni 
Lounge,8 p.m. 


9th 


Faculty Senate meet- 
ing 


10th 

Columbian Women’s 
Luncheon featuring 
Cynthia Wedel, for- 
mer president of the 
National Councilof 
Churches, GW Uni- 
versity Club 


Basketball, home, 
U. of Pittsburgh 
Wrestling, home, 
Northern Virginia, 
lp.m. 

14th 

Basketball, away, 
Temple U. oe ame 
buffet for Philadel- 
phia alumni 


Basketball, home, 
U. of Cincinnati 


Wrestling, home, 


King’s College, 3 p.m. 


19th 

George Washing- 
ton’s Birthday (holi- 
day) 

Winter Convocation 


23rd 

Experimental Dance 
Performance, Mar- 
vin Theatre, 8 p.m. 


Martha’s Marathon 


Coming Events in February and March 
For late changes, phone Office of 

Student Activities 676-6557, 
Marvin Center Program Board 676-7410 or 
Alumni Relations 676-6435 


24th 

Alumni College Cap- 
sule: “Change in So- 
ciety,” Marvin The- 
atre, 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. 


Basketball, home, 
West Virginia U. 


26th 

Reception for Educa- 
tion alumni at the 
AASA Conference, 
Holiday Inn, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J., 10:30 
p.m. to midnight 


27th 


Basketball, home, 
Georgetown U. 
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Summer Activities Building 
In Israel— Pagel 
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Drama Department 


auditions forGenet’s 


“The Balcony,” Stu- 
dio A,7 p.m. 

2nd 

Columbian College 
faculty meeting 
3rd 

Basketball, home, 
Syracuse U. 

Pi Lambda Theta 
Rush Tea 

5th-6th 

Annual Fund Tele- 


First Wednesday 
Seminar: “Role of 
Women in the Ameri- 


can Revolution,” Lin- 


da G. DePauw, Asso- 
ciate Professor of 
American History, 
Alumni Lounge, 
p.m. 

10th-18th 

Spring Recess 
12th-13th 


Annual Fund Tele- 
thon, Chicago 


15th 


19th-22nd 
Annual Fund Tele- 
Hion Washington, 


26th-29th 
Annual Fund Tele- 
en, Washington, 


31st 

Crew, home, Virgin- 
ia Commonwealth 
University and East 
Carolina U. 


Director Gray 
Defends FBI 
Agentson 
Hijacked Plane— 
Page5 


thon, Baltimore Board of Trustees’ 
meeting 


17th 

Columbian Women 
Brunch, Medical 
School 


“George Calling” 
In March— 
Page 13 
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